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of a fair minimum ha\e so far materialized precisely in pro-
portion to the energy of the organizations concerned."

The Fabian Research Department summed up developments
in 1917 as follows:

The trade unions have abandoned their practice for the period of
the war, and admit female labor to every branch of engineering con-
cerned in munitions of war, while the employer retains his own, and
continues to exploit female labor at blackleg and sweated rates of wages.

And we find the government Commission of Inquiry into
Industrial Unrest (]nly, 1917) presenting among the causes
of unrest "inconsiderate treatment of women, whose wages
are sometimes as low as 13 shillings"; "the introduction of
female labor without consultation with the workpeople."

Other causes, it noted, were deficiency in housing, profiteer-
ing-, particularly in food, but also in shipping and in contracts.
The rank and file of the workers were strengthened in their
distrust of the general drift of things by such evidence as the
1917 report of the Employers' Parliamentary Council, repre-
senting printers, builders, the shipping- federation and other
organizations of employers which urged the repeal of such
legislative protections of labor as the trades disputes act and
the factory acts.

The Garton Foundation, of which Mr. BalEottr is a trustee,
pointed out that:

Many of the men who return from the trenches to the great muni-
tion and shipbuilding centers are, within a few weeks of their return,
among those who exhibit most actively their discontent with present con-
ditions. To a very large number of men now in the ranks, the fight
against Germany is a fight against "Prussianism," and the spirit of
Prussianism represents to ( them B only an extreme t example of that to
which they object in the industrial and social institutions of their own
country. They regard the present struggle as closely connected with the
campaign against capitalist and class-domination at home. Unfortunately,
some of the results of the war itself, such as the munitions acts and
the compulsion acts, have intensified this identification of external and
internal enemies. ^The working of these acts and the tribunals created
under them has given rise to an amount of deep and widespread re-
sentment which is the more dangerous because it is largely inarticulate.
The very moderation and unselfishness shown by the responsible leaders
of organized labor are looked upon by important sections of their fol-
lowing as a betrayal of the cause, and by some employers as a tactical
opportunity.

Enter the Shop Stewards

This historical summary of the early years of the war lays
bare what might be called the ground plan of the strikes in the
engineering trades and the shop stewards movement emerg-
ing from them. It should now be clear why the most vigor-
ous expression of self-government in industry has come dur-